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6 RADIOCARBON DATING IN THE ARCTIC? 
Henry B. Co 
' a [OCARBON DATES the Arcti conceptions’ were meant the Larsen-Rainey 
thus far determined by Arnold and Libby ception of Ipiutak as the basic Eskimo cul- 
our time levels. The latest dates ar ture. However, radiocarbon dating was not 
Eskimo period. These are derived fron needed to show the loopholes and _ inconsis- 
h iples f five sit thern and ter t! As the Ipiutak theory 


ms ft Na I icceptea more less at 


well to consider briefly 


lohnson’s site in Yukon Territory what has bee lair 1 for it and what the 
lated at 15 i] ircha nd radiocarbon dates 
in this how. 
\ wever, the sit probably ns t T] late for tl Old Bering Sea culture 


uggested by Jenness and myself and perhaps 
he uncertainty in- 
LJ ars. roau 1 DY IS Very I Ipiutak, Was some- 


Trail Creek cav n Seward Peninsu thing around 2 years or a little more. The 


193+ 28 Lic Okvik, the earliest phase 
r) gh | oO wn to he 2258-4 
T \\ | 
latter | lat 1 W £3 year When Ipiutak was first discovered 
posits KCe] 


liocarb t t ts, that the two cultures 

haex lo sit \ Cause the 

( irs, ~ I t rt motifs and 

what M itterns suse of the large number 
Canada and Greenland as wel] f implement types, son f them elaborate 

see the tes ‘ sha in common. 
on r this reason, and because of close parallels 

laste lon in stor vork between Ipiutak and the early 


fam vedi Siberian N thic, the writer suggested that 


piutak wa part ntemporaneous with and 
belli cone mM part than O Dering Sea; and that 
\ Eskimo culture known, 
renac¢ logic | 
maximum age V probably not much more 
State nns« Rai ‘ 
F] 105] ' than 2 iT ( n 445), an estimate 
int (19> n mmat 
that had t luced somewhat when the 
dating tha ST I 
I ik port appear 
rh In the final report by Larsen and Rainey 
ha ogica p his wou ‘ 
(1948) Ipiutal presented not as pre-Eskimo 
ugh if F a or non-Eskimo but as basic Eskimo—as the 


P — type culture of palae-Eskimo complex, the 

at mf if NAC L/a 
ial Meeting Society for American Archa original foundation on which all other Eskimo 
Ohio, Ma 1952 cultures rest. The prehistoric Cook Inlet, Aleu- 


] (Ipiutak t 2258 23 yeal f alt t mat ee 
t Aleutian 

he 

mold and iby t r 2 Old Bering Sea (R , 1941a, 1941b). How- 
nd Libby. 19 ‘ nt. n the basis 
1 


tian, 
closely 
moder 
Eskir 


ultures, 


jects most striking 1 diag 
[piutak, as were also the nostic features of the Old Bering Sea cultur 
Nunatagmiut, and Bering Sea ind on St. Lawrence Island it has | N pos- 
with the Near Ipiutak, they _ sible to trace their development through a lor 

Ipiutak or palae-Eskin series of related forms beginning in the Okvik 
ing Sea, Birnirk, Punuk through tl later phases of Old |} 0 S 
! Eskin nortl nto the Punuk (Collins, 1937, py 7-2 
though descended f 51, pp. 430, 432). At Ipiutak only thes 
t represent t an rag I \ ind both repr g ft 
| t tv! f cult lle ite loy Old Bering S f 
H inting | SK TI es tw t ind ti ma 
ne wi \ ty} t Ipiutak are sufficient t 
relat f the Old B ~ 
\X luc hereaf +} 
witl S tl [piutak 
t t S As tl growt postulat [ 
ful t Ipiutak R 
t t ©) rliest | 
f Esk 2.492 
Fei 
Ipiut Point H 
[piut 
C) B S 
( T} 
tH 
B 
If t ( + 
A.D 
ly 
(5 ( 


T} 
tur 
tur rl t stag f Old Bering S 
. t Su 7 Cook Inlet. a Dorset shar 
to | tor tain st 


ested an early connection be elsewhere in central and eastern Asia. And it 


yw widely separated cultures provides the first clear evidence — mainly 


ourins f early Old World stone techniques 


d 
vas strengtl 1 wher 1SS( t vith early American cultures. 

ince wer found betweer Dat for the Denbigh complex are lacking 

(Lon the bottom of 

‘ the ma funda or f tl Trail Creek caves on Seward Penin- 

between Old Bering S ila ex t by Helge Larsen has been dated 

ind Dorset and at 5993+28 1 The a mpanying stone 

ther meant that the latter implement nclude lamellar flakes but not 

ur t ther Denbigh types. As 

f the | Strait t D ls of th ve con- 


the D t people must ha : lik tl [rail Creek cave is later than 


Denbig ninimu! 19 f 6000 
Old Bering $ irs for tl tter. | would hazard a guess that 


41; Collins, 194 Tl t Te the Denbigh complex 


O [This might 
D Fol t the further 
Nev 
f +] 
1s 


4 ( 
f Folson 
\A 
(Grid 
( ) that 
that 
It 
Denk 
Not B 
llow B 
(during 
Nort B ar’ lar 
k S uld pl 
suri tor a 
lamellar flake-polyhedral core Wwe assume that the first settlers came to Cape 
S s Denbigh during or not long after the Mankato 


Viesolithic sites in Mongolia and  sub-stage they would have been an inland 
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5 western Eurot Whil older thas n now describe a 
Eskimo, t re are, t my mind, strong indica- 
- ter t M lit rul I ppl Briefly, t re: (1) the Denbigh and Anak 
L Arct \ t prototv! f milar buri: y the Dorset 
the Dorset Esl Eskir Canad Greenland; (2) lamel 
t f | t Eur M litl 
t Ipiutal 
| 
| 
1 f 
t t t trar 1g al rrov vit rows of narrow flint 
ndoubted tl sand f blades set in tl les. And now still another 


historic Eskimo culture. 
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people were also 
Eskimos who later 
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stinct problems of Esk 
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\ COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE PRECERAMIC OCCUP ATIONS 
OF NORTH AMERICA* 
Westey R. Hurt 


ib VIEW OF THE present turmoil N 

American archaeology caused te W aS 
tinuing release of radiocarbon dates, it is most their accur within the rang 
difficult t maintain an understanding f th error. For xan pl , Harringtor 
p ar u What seems lik lat f about 8500 years for tl 
good gu v relegat to t Iipatior t Gypsum Ca 

aln vari peculati 8; Ha ) 7 
tinual ex tion of preceramic sites Nor luded, n, th: 9 
An nsti si g rb lat vith geological, biolog 
and cli gical th cha - W 
aut 

il] 


TE} 


- 


T 
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=MPERATI 
WISCONSIN GLA(¢ 


hav 


RI 


( 


YCI 


in glaci 
ges. 
Wis S 
we 
M 


vead and the Two Creeks dates appear a little 


old 


f the assumption made below that the las: 


glacial advance, the Cochrane, did not begin 


until after 10000 B.P. (Before Present) is 
correct (Moss et al, 1951, Fig. 27). 

W3. A cold cycle theoretically correlated 
with the Mankato glaciation in North America. 
Can be divided into several subphases, the 
Valders advance and the formation of the up- 

Mankato lobe during the climax (Bryan, 
1950, p. 101) Antevs calls attention to a 
Su lil Wal cl > the Le Pas-Petawawa 
raines in Canada (Antevs, 
50, p. 46). Moss notes that the upper and 
A s near the Finley site, 
Wyoming, apparently correlate with the Man- 
later phase of retreat (Moss 


51, Fig. 2; The lowermost deposits 


the Mankato glaciation 
( hrane, considering the for- 


intil some eight to seven 


T 
(Schultz, Lueninghoener, 


Frankforter, 1951, pp. 8, 35; Holder and 
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: IT t I I kshelt r, Neva la, and 
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t I t water of nearby lakes 
Est t \nt H ar 
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nee t | t that the pluvial 
] | ‘ ‘ » of == 
Vidiinals 
t t ft Brv 195 
| t th } European data, Antevs 
\ t y 4¢ 
t t Manhk ral nter 
| 44 \ | 
eKS, 
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t anuat 1952 Wike, 1949 
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phases of Wisconsin glaciation 


14 seneralized eneraiized 
seneraliizedc 4 ¢ v4 Stave Rainfs)? y ‘ ‘ 
ave Rainfa e Climatic Stage@ Rainfall Curve Pha 
|Easterr Eastern Southwest bf Great Bactr 
| vurve rPhese INort Amer’ North Americs Great Besin ICA 104 
- + 1 - + - + ners 
+ + te + * -+ 
| Toews 
Glaciat 
“a 
» 
Glec! t 
r 
Entersts 
falder 
Advar 
Ma ket t 
4 Interstad! 
iaciats 
T 
A athermal 
t | 
i | | 
‘ 
| | 
4 
| 
; 
‘ 
Fic. 80. Generalized North American 


rr 
climax 
s ti 
| 
a9 lor 
hraska. a 


} 
T 
| T 
ar 
+ 


f Gypsum, of the Boreal climatic subphase in the area of 


r caves does not indicate Connecticut, judging by the 8323+400 radio- 
le after 11000 B.P., as w carbon date from Pollen zone B, Upper Linsley 
Mankato ratl than the Pond (Johnson, 1951, p. 5). This climatic sub- 
urred after this tin phase i ynsidered to be a warm, dry time in 
ssibility that the 9,500 to — the ea, characterized by pine trees (Flint, 
f [ and Medicir 1947, Table 29). However, it is difficult to 
nly to the W3/W4 cycl scertai vhether the weather was slightly 
stadial ) vole varmer than present. 
bl W \ haracterized by several fluctu- 
t ital glaciation, tl atiol hicl the whole, had an average 
th the Mankato g rat than present. The fluctu- 
nall nperatur and accompanying 
isly the 1 imat los ditions furnish a basis 
( k, Net sions within the cycle. 
Br t that the onset of the tem- 
t 1 of Sweden above 
{ t to have begun sud- 
( () ago. He also believes 
the temperature maximum 
Euro ri between 8000 and 5000 
B.P., and the rainfall maximum between 7000 
| ¢ B.P. (Brook 449, pp. 142, 296, Figs. 
isly, t 000 B. P. 
g| ratures than 
ee I arly. 
| iated with the 
t t northern Europe is 
B t Atlantic. Theo- 
t se W varm, moist 
( Connecticut ap- 
t temperature 
t Ss Brook The radio- 
t ne fr Upper Linsley 
vith Br KS stimates, for 
t OVUY years 
1951, p. 5). The 
x ygesting a climate similar 
\ t u | (Deevey 
4 ( 1 B KS est tet thn peak 
iss 1 DY 5001 
irbon dates 
| posits of Wet 
( 4 i S N ting climate in 
+¢ sit a cool type (john 
Mart Rinald ind Antevs, 
)4 srooks has noted that during 
8 B.] to 4500 years ago there was 
W4 les Euroy th t present. 
t ondition prevailed in north- 
Ant R t ist North America is unknown. 
ng TI limat subphase of the Southwest- 
W4 cycl Antevs, 1945 Gr Basin which is apparently associated 
Is ark the e1 with ¢ perature climax (the Climatic 
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( 
| 
| 
| t Ani 
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Optimun 


defined by 


phase between 7,000 and 4,000 years ago 
(Antevs, 1948, pp. 176-179). In contrast to the 
moist limat in eastern North America, 
drought nditions prevailed, marked by ero 
sional surfa in tl geologic deposits. For 
convenie! ) this report the time when th 
temperatul! N apparently at their climax, 
abou 7,5 t ) years ag s all tl 
W5A 
Pollet: t Dy radiocarbon from t 
ine, Upy Linsley, Connecticut, indicates that 
iter B.P the boreal vegetatiol 
pin ret the region licati ( 
lrier a cool temperatur T] 
poll ssumed t rrelate wit 
Euro} 7 As B 
th 
beer it hans betw tl 
Atlant S limat iby 
Ratl t | trans t 
4 296-298 r} 
transit t mperatu 
stas 
ark f deposit 
\X 
( hat + 27 a6 t 
wit ( ( t 
climat tl 
4 
(] 6). Beool 
t 
th fall] 
an (Brooks. 194 
ra tt lass 
t 
\ i 
t t W5B cycl Brook 
theoreti irve indica 
( B.] perature was only slight 
warn t Ss ind ft 45( ears ag 
had attail I minor heat climax, whicl 
slowly fell low level by 3900 B.P 


\MERK 


») ia the 


He dates the whole 


AN 


first half of the Altithermal 
sub- 
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Since th: 


slightly 


(Brooks, 


it time it 


1949. 


Godwin’s work from pond « 
which indicate dry condit 
contemporary with the | 


levels (Br Oks. 194 


in th W aT VaS 
by several climat fluctuat 
changes. Lakes ar wa 
fried up during th ight 
maximum slowl ippea 
have made their fir pp 
theoretically low \perat 
or 3800 yea ilthoug! 
tem! itu ] »5 
robabl: f 
ol A 
7 | 
Russ 
lak N ( 
(R 
197). H 
| 
i 
inta 
unt: Hi 
qu t 
Fig. 37; Ha i 
| 
~ 
‘ar \ \ 
Ped N 
atir temperatu wl 
averaged lig tna pres 
which 1 late as 


+ 
‘ 
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ugh there is evidence that about 8000 Pedro strata at Whitewater Draw (Antevs, 


B,] is more probable, the temperature 1948, p. 179). This may correlate with the 

F. above present levels. In drought mentioned above between 250-100 

North America and northern’ B.C. The theoretical wet period in the South- 

ludk the Atlantic climatic west-Great Basin beginning about 500 B.C. may 

rized by avier rainfall than correspond to the so-called “Little Pluvial,” 

ed to as when lower terraces in now extinct lakes such 

into the as Lake San Augustin theoretically were formed 

. hich compose terrace | 

I ma he first half of of Lime and Medicine Creeks, Nebraska, may 

nal v roba i during this same wet 

lging by radiocarbon dates from 
\ i irbitraril nsidered fté a but i hearth from Cedar Canvon of 1993 

t [his mark 190 to 2379+-43 johnson, 1951, p. 13). 

tl astern North America northern 

| l Datial l subphase IS 

associated with the 

fallins tin period after Z years ago. As a whole 


I t ynsidered to have been 
| u mor thar the preceding 
| | S matic phas W5B tl Subboreal. Without doubt, 
\ ral fluctuatior urred luring this 
pet pl Brook t the pos 
G t ibilit te betw B.C. and 
| A.D than present 
Al t ( limate was 
vl similar to that of 4 nt. After that a drier 
th: ibphas ted unt ibout 180 A.D., to be 
Sout t-Great | follow tt ibp! tween 180 and 
ug! ..D. H that similar fluctua 
sent (Brooks, 
| 
atul THE PRECERAMIC CULTURAI 

the \ COMPLEXES 
\ | f culture of th 
ev first immigrants to the New World is unknown. 
At best w ilat the proto-types 
, 7 f t al t | WI iltural traditions. Go 
ng | hypothetical prototypes 
starts a pyra ling of assumptions. Whether 
pre-Wisconsit xist North America 
is still a n tq t There is little disagree- 
ment that the main route was across the Bering 
( ‘alif Straits from Asia during the Wisconsin glacial 
[he probable presence of a land bridge 
across the straits during the climaxes of the 
major Wisconsin glaciations indicates that the 
B.( cold cycle rather than the interstadial phases 
' 3 \.D. and wet - was a more favorable time for early intercon- 
A.D. (Brooks, 1949, Fig. 3 tinental migration. During the cold cycles the 
Ant notes the occurrence presence of continental ice in the Wisconsin 
Southwest about 1 A.D., glacial age made the interstadials a more 
disconformity above the San favorable time for man’s migration southward 


| 


from Alaska. 


not covered by 


the central area of Alaska 
the last major glaciations, 


Since 
was 


as pointed out by Smith, there is little question 


ould 
(Smith, P. 


migrated southward 


during a 
91). Once 
Alaska he 
North 
of paleo-Indian sites in 


America t the 


thers 
1937, p. 
from 


that mal have lived 


glac ial ( limax 
man 


fanwise througl 


probably moved 
America. Th 
easter! Nx rn 


scarcity 


why man would hav 


is NO apparent reason 

restricted himself to the area west of the Mi 
sissippi dur in interstadial. As Rosendal 
noted, the flora from the Moorhead Station N 
2, Wis (apparently correlated with th 


indicat that 
Mankat glaciat 


climate not greatly different from that of 


rstadial ) 


Tw | 
tim pr the 


prevailed, while the same observat 

mad f t Mankato-Cochrar t lial 
udging | leposits from soil YY Med 
Creek, N ka (Schultz, Luening! I 
rout t ha 

tain pas 


tl S Ch flut t 
otl rtif is | 
tt t bel t 
t latt tribut t tl 
pl soutnw 
tt latt subp! 
point silt I il Lut 
(Johns l¢ Ant ves t 
t bl after t Manka 
sli t (A 1949 188-19 Hil 
ot tl stror ssibilit 
that the Sa complex, found below tw 
levels indicat f major pluvial fluctuat 
in the Southwest is from a pre-Mankato int 
stadial pl (Hibben, 1941, pp. 53, 65). Thu 
the Sar W separated { t 
Folsom stratu by a layer of yellow ocher, ir 


dicatiy wet cycle. The Folsom occup: 
tion in tur! under a layer of precipitates 


iimestone I 1 now ary cave. 


lack of definite geologic context the sites of 


early man found to date in Alaska are not o 


great aid in establishing the 


initial to the New World. All we 


migration 
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Because of thei 


time of man’s 
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can conclude at the moment is that ther 


possibility of man’s having entered 
America during a glacial climax earli 
the Mankato and migrating southward 
as the Two 

Equally as problematic is the typs 


first 


their economk basis included hunting, 


Creeks interstadial. 


of the rth American im 


migrant 


mented by fishing and collecting of 
sroducts most probable. Som« 


hunters were equipped with lanceol 


projectile points, percussion-flak« 
blades, and choppers. Others may | 
shart I 1 W irs S VA 
points. Abs f ston 

point ramic sit 

Dr of tumeine 
Spring Cochise sites, with t lar 


i 
ustry from the Potter Creel , 
(Kries p. 78). Whil t 
minant! 
Vario tl 
do in Dis In ubted! 
immigrant t Ni 
\(_anad I (oros nas S 
hallengi tl Nort \ 
Sit wh t tically 
associati tl paleo-Inx 
phants and other proboscideans (Gt 
His reasons questioning the sites { 
stern North America of man and tl 
species mastodon appear well tak« 


and others have noted that the project 
found with the m 


Americ: 


complexe 


lastodon in east 
established lat 
believes that 
mastodon bones 1n the Deds of ( 
related with the 


ice indicate that the 


in North America long into the “post- 


mastodon dia not 


} 
95 
nt 
j 
lé 


not 
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lephas (Parelephas) columbi (2 
Dent, Colorado, the Cowan 
at Clovis, New Mexico, 


elephants (Gross, 


compl x may have been fossil 


112-113). He finds 
son to doubt, however, that the mam- 


? 


) found 


also that the 


americanus found 


Sandia Cave inhabi- 


123). Whether his obser- 


Sandia complex 


o-existed with 


pp. 254-259 
) For 
rly h te 
M 
is 
ssumpt 


ntinu 

scrape! hor 
1 into new 
ariot libl 
With furtl 

n lat point 
f the pal 
sucl tl 


Ww, ocottsdiun, 


astern Nort! 


nto the Clovis 


Clovis point Is 


concave base and a 


three-quarters the 


have bee nm acci- 
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dentally discovered by the use of the technique 
of basal thinning. The Sandia point is basically 
lanceolate shaped, with a single side-shoulder 
modification. The Clovis points have been 
found as far east as the state of Georgia (Kelly, 
1938, Fig. 5), and are apparently the basic 
model of some of the eastern fluted points. 
Wormington suggests that the makers of fluted 
points in the East were more recent in time 
than those in the West. She believes that the 
eastern fluted points originated when the 
higher temperatures and drier conditions in the 
West (at the Climatic Optimum) caused the 

ve to a more humid region 
(Wormington, 1949, p. 35). It should be noted 
that at the Parrish site, Kentucky, the fluted 


natives m 


points seem to underlie the Indian Knoll com- 
plex (Webb, Wm. S., 1951). The radiocarbon 
dates for the Indian Knoll complex are 5149 
nd 5302+300 (Johnson, 1951, Samples 
54, 116), approximately coeval with the 
nd of the W5A cycle (Climatic Optimum— 
Atlanti 

At the moment the age of the fluted points in 
astern North America remains a mystery, al 
though there is no positive evidence that they 
belong to a time period any more recent than 


those of the West. In the East, in addition to 


the types which are similar if not identical to 
the classic Clovis fluted, there are several other 
varieties. The fluted points found at the Wil- 
liamson site, Virginia, and the Shoop site, 


Pennsylvania, differ from the classic Clovis 
fluted in their technique of manufacture, ac 
cording to Witthoft (McCary, 1951; Witthoft, 
1952). He states that these points instead of 


having a single flak removed from the center 


f each face, had tw hannel flakes withdrawn 
on each sid f the medial line, leaving a basal 
projection Ther central flake was with- 
irawl! Witthoft suggests that this should be 
the prototype for the basal nipple on the 


classic Folsom points (Wéitthoft, personal com 


Thus, in technique of manu- 


acture the Shoop points may represent a step 
between the Clovis and the Folsom points. 
Witthoft is inclined to believe that the Shoop 


points are as old as the Clovis, although this 


annot be established one way or the other, 
since the Shoop points are without geologic 
evidence as to age. The technique of constrict- 
ing the shoulders of some of the eastern fluted 
points, resulting in an outflared eared base, sets 


apart these forms from the classic Clovis 
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4 Gyps point came from a stratum above the Cochise and the Frontier complex variant at 
cupation (Roberts, 1940, p. 70). It the Long site in Angostura Basin, South Dakota 
| e noted that a point similar to the (Say s and Antevs, 1941, pl. III; Hughes, 1949, 
nst cave type was found with the bones pp. 270-271). Pestles make their appearance 
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loth by Koch in Gasconade County, nevertheless, was still important, as exemplified 
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complexes, called the Archaic in eastern North bones with a radiocarbon average date of 687, 


America, which seem to have existed during +250 from the Sage Creek, Wyor o sit ’ 
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Pine Lawn phase 


based on steatite vessels. It is to be noted that 
some of the fiber-tempered vessels from Ala- 
bama have chiseling marks on them in imita- 
tion of steatite vessels. In order to limit the 
scope of this paper, those sites in eastern 
United States characterized by only the fiber- 
tempered pottery are arbitrarily excluded from 

Several conclusions can be drawn from this 
presentation of the North American preceramic 


traditions and mplexes. The constantly 


changing climate in the past has resulted in 
ertain shifts of population from one region to 
another. Certain climatic phases have been 


favorable for the increase of population and 
th levelopment of culture, while in other 
as at the same time the reverse effect oc- 
[his was caused by the fact that the 
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KOLOMOKI 
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RIAL MOUNDS AND THE WEEDEN 
MORTUARY COMPLEX 


Wituim H. Sears 


ISLAND 
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complex, was 
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is probable then 
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(Sears, 1950, 1952, n.d.), Kolomoki Compli- 
cated Stamp is later than the Swift Creek II 
variant with the Weeden 
complex. 


Further work in the Kolomoki period village 


Island 


associated 


area in 1951 produced material from one 
section the midden deposit which verifies 
the conclusions above. Although complete 


analysis has not yet been performed, the col- 


lection of several thousand sherds obviously 
represents the material of a transitional period 


the Weeden Kolomoki 

A small number of sherds can be 
classified confidently as Kolomoki Complicated 
Stamp, and a roughly equal number as belong- 


between Island and 


extremes. 


ing to the Swift Creek II variant which is part 
of the Weeden Island complex. Most stamped 


sherds however are intermediate in all respects, 


including complexity of motifs, motifs rep- 
resented, size of stamps, and number of lands 
and grooves used in each stamp. Associated 
with the stamped pottery which is dominant 
in the collection we find that perhaps 10 per 
cent of the decorated ware can be classified 
in the Weeden Island series, largely the incis¢ 
types. On all counts, we seem to have thi 
Weeden island Period Villoge 
= Kolomoki Period Village 
* —-Change in Lond Elevation 
~ x 
¥ 
x 
@o 
A 
| A 
F G / x 
| X 
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predicted intermediate material —the Swift 
Creek II stamp developing toward Kolomoki | 
Complicated Stamp 


complex types dropping out. We also found | 
our first sherds of the small checkstamp in this 
deposit. Although only three or four wer 
found, they may have some significan¢ 

The two burial mounds excavated date 


as indicated 
found in them. Mound E, 
195la), had a 
floor burial, consisting of the cremated remains 
of plus 
shaped ornaments with pearl centers and larg 


The grave, 


both relate to the Kolomoki period, 


by pottery the first 


excavated (Sears, central sub- 


one individual two copper cymba 


numbers of conch shell beads. 


feet deep, was filled with large rocks after 
deposition of the remains, and three oth 
dividuals were extended on the sides of tl 


shallow 


pit remaining, with their heads to tl 
east. Two trophy skulls were also pla tl 
pit, and a rock covered earth n 
erected over all of the burials \ fina I 
skull with copper covered wood 
was placed on top. A few s t dg 
of this core und, fifty-four « iplet ssel 
and a great many sherds were pla tl 
\ \A 
~ 
~ 
x 
“— 
aa 


with the Weeden Island | 1 
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surface in a mass pottery deposit. Most 


manufactured for cere- 


specific funeral 


were 


vessels 


probably this 


purposes, 


and had “kill” holes cut through 
ases before firing. The exceptions are 


the stamped vessels, with “kill” holes 
through. A 


les cut completely 


number ot vessels 


le SSCT 


through the vessel 


part of the decoration. Finally, a 
r of red clay was added to finish the 
vhich had a completed diameter of 
1a height of 12 feet 
rtant pottery types present in this 
wer Kolomoki Complicated Stamp, 
Red on Buff, Weeden Island Incised, 
len Islar Plain (Fig. 83). Mercier 
Buff, w ty in this mound, uses 
sel forms, the commonest of which is 
globular bodied pot with short vertical 
lip that is either flattened horizontally 
kened by the addition of a narrow 
strip on th utside (Fig. 83, 6). 
strip or th ut dge of the liy 
otched. TI ther form is the open 
h ma ilso have the notche rdded 
(I 53 ). Either form n ha 
tl 11 lug handles, usuall four 1n 
S | shapes. Decorat consists 
1 stripes ana small solid areas, usually 
urvilinear designs. Weeden Island 
ssels use a “free (as opposed t 
Sears, 1950) type of incision in most 
t tifs which are usually a variatio1 
ds g ti Several vessels a 
g tl un luding frag- 
spouted duck efhg 
535 >) Weede Isla j all 
VIS ite witl 11S birds head 
tl I ull jars ind I 
D, at tl pposit d of the pla 
tem] u was large tha 
E. Diameter was l feet, and the 
s about 2 t high. It was similar 
E in the use of a main pre-mound 
I TOCK sla east-west 
or extend burials nclusio or 
h ills l n us oT mass pottery 
the east edge of the mound. How- 
imber of burials, apparently subsidiary 
iain burial, were also in pre-mound 


nd were covered by a primary mound 
turn served as foundation for a 
g. The main burial was not made 
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until this composite structure had been 
finished. 

Over fifty other burials were part of an 
extremely involved mortuary complex. A 


number of bodies were placed in log outlines 
at various stages of mound construction, and 
attempts were made to cremate several of them 
in place. Numerous single skulls, presumably 
trophy heads, were also placed in the mound, 
including three in the pottery deposit on the 
east side. Several single skulls seem to have 
been buried with the skull sitting in a hand, 
with the forearm attached. Cymbal shaped 
meteoric 


shell 


burials. 


iron ornaments, pearls, 
with 


copper and 
assoc iated 


included 


beads were 


Other 
of bone fragments, probably basketsful, 


conch 


and 
burial types 
masses 
from cremations which took place outside the 
long bone bundles, and rock slab 


directly in front (east) 


mound area, 
tombs for two females, 
of the scaff in addition to that for the 
main burial to one side (south) of the scaffold. 

The number of vessels in the pottery deposit 


lding, 


is not certain as yet, since many of them were 


thoroughly smashed, others were deposited only 
in part, and certainly large numbers of assorted 


sherds were included. Certainly the number of 


complete vessels is greater than was the number 
n mound E, and types and vessel forms were 
much more varied. Similarities between the 
mortuary ceramics of the two mounds are: 
M 
g TI Me Red 
ip elab 
Effig i Fig. 8 #, 5) 
de va (Fig. 83 
Nonceramic points of resemblance are the 


use of the central pre-mound burial, with what 


might be called “satellite” burials, trophy 


skulls, the 


side of the 


deposit on the east 
orientation of 
cymbal 


mass 


pottery 


mound, eastward 


burials and other features, copper 


shaped ornaments, and copper covered wooden 
ornaments (one each). 


Differences in the ceramics of the two 

mounds are: 

Lack K ki ¢ plicated S in mound D 
Several stamy essels are present, but are atypi- 
ca probabd | t for ceremonial 
usage 
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Fic. 83. Kolomoki mortuary pottery. 1, Weeden Island Plain, 3 dimension 


(?)flat effigy head, red paint over-all; 3, Weeden Island [ncised, free variant, du 


(?)duck effigy, red paint over-all; 5, Weeden Island Incised, free variant, 


Mercier Red on Buff; 8, Kolomoki Complicated stamp; 9, Type ? Micsisslnnian ins 
mound [D-?, 3, 4. 9 
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ceramics, we are justified in 
at least the suspicion that these Florida mounds 
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leveloped remonial complex existence of 


material collected by us verifies the 


the Jamaican Meillac style and 
sub-style and, in addition, indi- 
sence of an hitherto unreported, 
like style. Our material comes 
ites, Little River, Little Nigger 


Ground Hill, and Windsor (Fig. 84) which we 


it 


IVER SITI 
Idens al located at the 
Little R small stream half- 
Roaring River and Maumee Bay 
At this point there is a narrow 
tween sea and plateau. 


Ee ast bank of the 


t 1. The site 
il rat 1d arrie pot- 
alling our attention to 
two meters 
, the sea at that 
tely v led 
t about 225 
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t Taino. The pottery locally variant Montego Bay 
t nerally resembles Meillac in Hait cates the pr 
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The Little River collection of sherds (31) dented or ridged, with raised edges. This st 
is too smal! to warrant statistical study. How- to be from a miniature pot, which was 
ever, the prevalence of certain modes and lack Such minia paint pots, know , 
of others strongly indicates that these sherds 
belong to a style under Puerto Rican influence ™ A ' _ 
and not to Jamaican Meillac. We present first “pe 
a general description, next specific examples, phous lugs a hI pla , . 
ind th nparison with Jamaican Meillac O 
and with the Cuevas and Ostiones stvles of ire and re t shaped (Fig. 8 
Puert R the k (Fig. 8¢ The tal y 
River 
1a 
4 he a 
haphasa 
f 


— 


| | 


amorphous lugs. 
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style il 


common with 


includes the 


They 


type of 


n is rare further links 
period IIb). The 


are sim- 


ilar to one-third of all Cuevas rims, a higher 
proportion of which are from the west and 
south Puerto Rican coasts (Rouse, n.d.). Hard- 
ness and thickness of both groups are the same. 

The Cuevas modes found at Little River are 
those which continued to be popular in the 
early Ostiones style of Puerto Rico. On the 
other hand, the sinuous profile, outward flare, 
and white-on-red painting of Cuevas are not 
found either in early Ostiones or in the Little 
River artifacts. The ware at Little River is not 
fired as well nor polished in the Cuevas tradi- 
tion and this is also true of Ostiones. Neither 
Ostiones nor Little River sherds, for example, 
“re fine porcelain” (Rouse, 1952). Little 
River also lacks the traits characteristic of late 
Ostiones, such as incised designs on the vessel 
wall and modeled “bat-head” lugs. Thus, it 
seems closer to early Ostiones than to either 
the Cuevas or the late Ostiones style. 

There is a subtle resemblance between 
Cuevas-Ostiones and Little River difficult to 
pin down. Our original field notes written with 
no knowledge of the Cuevas material state 


“trom an artistic point of view this lack of 


decoration is more thar by the simple 
beauty f graceful and line.” Rouse 
(n.d.) comments th vein, “. . . the 
Cuevas sherds have an appearance of sleekness. 


This is true not only of the vessel walls, which 


are well rubbed and polished, but also of the 


lugs, handles, and other features of decoration 
which seem almost sensuous in their smooth- 
ness and simplicity 

The contrast between Jamaican Meillac and 
Little River is shar shaped and looped 
handles and paint are not present in Jamaican 


Meillac, nor are flat bottoms. The Meillac 
sherds are thicker and have thickened rims or 
rim ridges. Although Jamaican Meillac has a 
lower percentage of incised and affixed decora- 
tion than has Haitian Meillac, this percentage 
s far greater than Cuevas, early Ostiones, or 


Little River. Variations in thickness and curva- 
ture of the surf: ire uncommon in Jamaican 


Meillac. The most marked similarity between 
Little River and Jamaican Meillac is that both 
styles lack outward flare and both are poorly 
fired 

It must be borne in mind that the Little 
River group is so small that comparison with 
established styles can only be considered in- 
teresting and indicative, not in any way con- 


clusive. Yet, while Little River cannot be es- 
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tablished as distinct style nor placed a Previously, in 1896, Duerden had llecte 
curately in the time scale, it does appear to be there and before him, Barrett (de B 19] 
an extensi f the Cuevas-Ostiones stylistic p. 426). In 1933, the own Mr. Alexand 
tradition 1 will probably be eventually dat Ranby-Smith, was most cooperat alice 
early in Illa. By this period Puert ing us t trench throug! n 
Rico, Cuevas pottery had developed into early excavated Box On tl S 

Ostion (Rou 1952) The diffusion, if the hill, ir | betwe No. ¢ No. 7 
diffusi from Puerto Rico t lama B ( 13, 427) 

probably ok place early in the development A trench two feet wide and fift 
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pp. 124-5) does not include the first species 
in his list of shells found in Jamaica middens. 
The second is listed by him as Helix jamaicen- 
sis (Gmelin), the former designation. Shell 
identification lists should be rechecked in light 
of modern classification. 

The bones were unidentified fish vertebrae 
and bird and animal bones. The few collected 
were identified by the American Museum as 
Geocapromys brownii (coney) and the tooth 
of a crocodile (? acutus). This tooth has been 
drilled and was probably used as an ornament. 
It is broken off at the hole and most of the 
enamel has gone. It is not surprising to find 
crocodile remains. Crocodiles abounded in the 
lagoons around West Harbour in 1897 (Mc- 
Cormack, 1897, p. 448). They exist in rivers 
today but their numbers are diminishing 


(Howard, n.d., Dp. 3). Crocodile bones ha 


been found mounds at Portland but teet! 


are not mentioned. 


Ornaments of any sort prehistoric 
Jamaica are rare. The Lady Blake collectior 
includes some quartz beads (Cundall, 1894, | 
68). Howat (n.d. pp. 117-18) ment 
among sto! rnaments, two marble amul 
some chalcedony beads, other beads of greyis! 
white stone, and a small quartz ornament. TI 
only shell ornaments reported are 32 shel 
beads of O eticulari This is as 
Howard ( 26) states that t 
bone mat | 
the technol way Thus 
p ndant t first sucl I 
n lama 
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The third site 


at. 


prop 


Ant 


erty 


of Mr. A. Constantine Goff, who 
Here, on a hill 


WHINpDsor 


Bay, St. An 


that time ran a small h 
overlooking the sea abot 


half 


a 


mile east of St. 


Windsor, 


built by the 


n Co 


otel. 


it a mile inland and 
Ann’s Bay, is Fort 
a rectangular earthwork and trenct 
British in 1803 (Cundall, 1915, p 
About ten yards f 
cut into the rock which widens into a beehive- 


rom tl 


excavated by us is at Windsor. 


unty, then th 


1e fort is a hol 


shaped chamber about ten to fifteen feet deer 


This cistern-like cave closely 


Barbados, “Indian Castle,” described by 
Fewkes (1922, p. 85) and considered by hin 
a possible Indian excavation. A _ rectangular 
rock excavation at Freshwater Bay, Barbados 
also is reported by Fewkes. This like th 
cistern hole at Windsor, is built near 
English fort. Fewkes’ chief reason f 
these to be I that they hav 
ittributed ly s 1750 Possibl th 
excavations ug Indians, bi f 
t is likel wel vorkin i W 
supervis S ren ( 
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shape of the Windsor vessels cannot 

the 
There are tw 


sherds, 
keel 


both 


visualized from small 


f which are flat. 
curving, 


one angular and one 


1. There is one example of twisted 


mode not previously reported from 
Twisted rims are found in Puerto 
1ong Ostiones sherds (Rouse 1952). 


not diagnostic of Haitian Meillac. 
‘nteen rim sherds, 


al Meillac fashion. 


f 
seve ourteen 


d rims 1n fy 


9» three rims are pl: 
re eight incised sherds. This is tl 
vhich sets tl Windsor sherds a 
le Nigg G Hill 1d 
Meillac. H b-style, Monteg 
hiol ] S 
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Of the bones from this midden, one, a fish 
bone, is in the collection. Bones of a lizard and 
coney bones, mentioned in the field notes, were 
collected but Two 
chips in the Museum of the American Indian 
collection are of little interest. 

We also from the Windsor Pen 

a stone head, 6.0 cm. high, perhaps 

handle. His son had found it in a 
stream bed below the hill where the middens 


have gone astray. stone 


obtained 
oversee! 
a pest le 


are located. This head is still in our possession. 


It is reminiscent of a cruder pottery head in 
the Institute of Jamaica (Howard, n.d., Pl. 3 


a, b). The 


circle outlining the eye is also seen 


nen from El Mango, Maniabén Hills, 


in a §] 
Cuba sub-Taino site (Rouse, 1942, Pl. 7, L). 
Such surf find has no value in solving 
probl hronology and sequence but this 
xampl ich high quality of artisanship 
th: \teresting in itself. If the product 
f a loca iftsman, it bolsters Peter Martyr’s 
stat h | nhabitants of Jamaica were 
t f than inhabitants of the rest 


Antilles (Joye e, No one 


shold } 


would attempt to uphold such a statement 
| 
vit t k m jamaica 
) 
The tl tes discussed abx Little River, 
Nig ( Hill, and Windsor, when 


nsider the framework of Rouse’s (1951) 


time periods. 


Litt R rtifacts are Ostiones-like 


and 

ition f Arawak 

g irliest part 

[| if lat from the 

AD. S the stvle is 

p ns are not 

beli to be trade sherds. Thus we see that 
ifluen from Puert R extended to 
mai ther early in IIla or, if Little River 

a survival, later in period IIIa. It is even 


ssible that it coexisted with Jamaican Meillac. 


Sherds from the Anadel and San Juan sites 


rican Republic are also Ostiones- 
(Rouse, 1951, p. 256). In Haiti sherds of 
have been found mixed in with 


Meillac 1941, Pl. 


25: 18-25). Rouse (1951, p. 257) assumes that 


the same style 


pottery (Rouse, 


these specimens “mark the extension of the 


Arawak 


Puerto Rico at the expense of the Ciboney.” 


original migration westward from 


T 
t 


It would rhus seen 


period IIIa 
through the Greater 


If so, it cut across 


proposed by Rouse | 
Windward Passage, 
Vieques Sound Are 

The two other si 
Hill Mei 


tego 


(Jamaicar 
Bay sub-sti 
examples of traits 


Windward Passage 
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of Jamaican Meillac ? ffer at 
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mated to date 


A.D.) 


that the Ostiones style of 


and period 


extending 


r Cuba. 


t of a horizon 
Antilles, 
the three 
1051 VA namel 
1951, p. 261), namely the mens. They are 

the Mona Passage, and 


except ik 


Little Nigger CGsround Arawak 


llac) and Windsor 
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Furtl er survey al 
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under cultivation, 


is BINTZ SITE is a small village sit The upper village is now 

located on the left bank of the Ohio River except for a small pasture, in which no excava- 
Twelve-Mile Creek, Campbell ns W permitted. The surface of the ter- 
Kentucky, roperty belonging race is rolling and affords excellent drainage. 
C. Bi TI illag nsists Potabl formerly available from 
g tl vera 1S w dry, which lie just west 

S wnstt ind s upied area. 
| tl P S t xcavate was obtained from 
Mrs. Bit William Graden, lessee 
t at | farm on which the village 
[t excavate a_ strip 
g 37 f tl village in order to 
t : tion of the midden deposit 
t iltural detritus. Accord- 
X aly 2 rs wide by 15 meters long 
Y be the center of 
nd o1 I ition was done in units 
is at the J rder to reduce earth 
itely \ The sub-soil in each 
1], 1 for pits, post- 
Ma nvil s. Occasionally, 
I listurbed hardpan 
( 4 fel helow 
iled the 
F rth over the 
hick. Hard- 
lay result- 
ssiliferous 
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15 cm. thick. Scattered through the plow 
disturbed topsoil and below it in the undis- 
turbed found fire-cracked stones, 
animal bone fragments, and occasional mussel 
shells, sherds, worked flint. Bones 


shells were usually well preserved. In the area 


refuse were 


and and 
the test trench were found two 
(No. 1) one “clambake’”’ 
eighteen postmolds. The postmolds 
identified as a house-site or other 


uncovered by 
hearths, one burial 
site and 
could not be 
structure, though probably if a larger area had 
been stripped of topsoil, such an identification 
would have been possible. 

Hearth | 


sisted of a bt 


was oval, 80 by 60 cm. and con- 
irned area on the hardpan at a 

Hearth 
and lik 


area on the 


depth of 40 cm. from the surface. 


60 cm. in diameter, 


Was fo 


hearth was merely a burned 


hardpan, 40 cm. deep. However, hearth 2 was 


partially surrounded by rough slabs of ston 
which enclosed the western and southern sides 


of the burned area. No 


or charcoal marke 


accumulation of ashes 


d either hearth, though fire- 


cracked stones were plentiful on and 


around 
each hearth. The clambake consisted of a 
pocket of clam and snail shells closely packed 
an oval area 80 by 60 cm. This mass was 


into 


found immediately below the topsoil at a dept! 
of 20 cm. and was 15 cm. thick in the cent 


Very little 


anda no sherds 


thinning out rapidly to each edge. 


soll Was Tound among 


the shells, 


or bones were included in the deposit. Most 
the ralves the bivalves Were separated, 
though thr pairs were found closed. The 
snails may have been included as part f the 
food, or th may have been accidental in 
clusions. Identification of species found is 
shown in the section on food remains 


Burial | was that of an infant approximately 


six months old. The bones were found in 
thick 


shallow grave covered by three 10 cm. C 
2 


slabs of limestone, the tops of which were 
ym the surface. The grave had been dug 


long, 4( 


cm. fre 


into the hardpan and was 60 cm. 


cm. wide and 8 cm. deep, with a flat bottom. 
The body hz d 


the head to the 


been placed on its back with 


south and the face turned 


toward the right. The hands had lain on the 
pelvis. The bones were in good condition, 
vertebrae and the bones of 


No arti- 


except that most 
the hands and feet had disintegrated. 


facts were found with the burial. 
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started at the 

and extended 
At the start, the 
refuse filled soil above the hardpan was 40 cm 
thick. As the trench was extended, the thick 
ness decreased to around 25 cm. and became 
The full- 


abandoned and tw 


had been 


midden 


The test trench 
center of the area 


simultaneously east and west. 


increasingly low in artifact content. 
width then 
lines of test holes were dug, one 
of the test trench. 


trench was 
meter apart 


On the 


Cds 


in prolongation 
these tests reached to the edge ot the highw ay 


while on the west they approache 


of the gully which seems to have been the lin 
of the village. No features were found in tl 
western series of test holes, but a gradual thick 
ening of the refuse was noted as the gully w; 


Here the 


thick, apparently the result 


approached. refuse was found 


about 60 cm. 
and farming 


surface wash 


meters east of the eastern end of the test tren 
was found a circular pit, 70 cm. in diamet 


The pit was 60 cm. in depth from the present 


surface and was semi-circular in cross-secti 
The pit contained only black soil and 
small scraps of split deer bones. sherds 


other artifacts were found in or around tl 
Three and one-half meters east 

found burial 2. This was the fragmentary sk 


ton of a male (?) subadult buried in tl 
den layer. No pit outlines were found, 
artifacts accompanied the 
had 


skull 


portions of the burial been carried aw 


] 
by the plow, and a few 


fragn 
found on the surface al tl u T 
depth from the surface to tl g 
tions of the skull was 20 cm. The bones 
maining indicate that the burial had 
of a dismember individual, and tl ’ 
parts of the body were missing. No tra f tl 
pelvis or legs could be found, and, ex 
the left arm, the upper parts of the body wer 
not in anatomical order. The skull |: 
right side at one side of the deposit of bones 


jaw lay, upside Gown, 


while the 


away. \ ertedDrae Were scattered, and Dones 


the right arm were in reverse positior 


the proximal end of the humerus lay wher 
the distal end should have been, gt 
proximal ends of the radius and ulna. Th 


lacking. Under th 
bones at a depth of 10 cm. in apparently un- 


right hand was entirely 


disturbed hardpan was a fragment of a steatite 
This sherd was 16 mm. thick and 75 by 


pot. 


— 
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across. No other article of steatite been buried in a shallow grave scooped out in 
ind either on the surface or in the the topsoil. Scattered through the midden in 
ns at the Bintz site. A were found the following: 


ts recovered from the test trench are 
1 
agme s 
k, probl 
= 2 al pes 
» i; 
esseis d 
i 
No. of sherds 
15 
28 
pa 5 


Surta llections were made at every visit 
to the sit All rimsherds of pottery were 
S st nplements and frag- 
ments of I showing aboriginal working. 
The artifacts fou comprise the following: 
fijc t A 
} is Sf \ 
A. i 
t ih lave 
rty centimeters thick. In the 
wt 
is wi 
LOW vas tli incom t 
| ing \ Ke 
n inta ft about fou montns f 
cts were found which might have 53 
rred with the infant, and no grave 15 flint blanks ar 


resent. Apparently the infant had 2 pieces “cut” bone or antler 
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THE Lower VILLAG! bones, shells, fire-cracked stones, sherds an Fo 


of Twelve-Mile Creek and extending north- Every sherd or other artifact was saved, as were | _ porti 
ward for about twenty meters a layer of musse] ™ost of the shells and identifiable bone frag. mp! 
shells, ani | bones, sherds, wood-ash and ments. Screening of the wood-ash in sever tsh 
other midden debris was exposed in the river nstances, yielded the small bones isn, s 
bank. This layer was about forty centimeters mammals and similar minute refuse. Artifact fc 
thick and was covered by an overburder found were not plentiful nor of gre irie 
flood deposited sand two meters thick. No in- but those found were, as a rule. ir € 
dication of the buried refuse appears t condit to the protect ff 
surface of tl ultivated flood-plain. | flood-deposite erburden a a 
to determins the extent of the buried villag content of the refuse laver 
test holes were with an extens -t re — 
earth auger. These holes revealed the refus 
to extend away from the river for at least 
meters, wh« vas found to be t 
at a ley t S Measur 
center li tl exposed fac Tt 
the riv rt h € 1idd Vas Tou t 


meters of tl bank of Twelve-Mile Creek 


woeut wil vitn ¢t 
bank tang | t 
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next I ge ft 

Exca g 
utt | 
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large ] 
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Teatur I t il 
treat Sir total 
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several iS containing W l-as 
could | identifed as hearths. Scattere 


throughout the refuse layer were found refus 
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Pottery from the Bint: site falls within the and are mixed with the sh ll-temper herd 

pattern of the Madisonville focus as outli in the midden. They are simp! ordmark 

by Grifhin (1943). With the exce ption of tl sherds with undifferentiated rims, Ww ) ar 
sherds of 1 t painted ware, all of th I square in cross tion. The temperins ter 

mon ty} t! Bintz site hay n us is ngular pi s of li t L 

quately d bed and named by Griffin. T] mm. acti ' 
types termined from rim sherds at t T] t t 1 potter Aw t 

Bintz site are: Madisonville cordmarl 4¢ nal ut 5 cm. lon 

l2 per t Of the Fox Farm B t triang 
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ul la Wi vi I I 
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OU TT 1953 HAA 
roflints in profusion and clay unior author d 
| Clay nior author does not consider presently. Poin 
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a half-dozen brief visits. fill with soil containing fragments of Poverty 


the perforators lrills, Point clay objects. Charred basket impressions 
rimming 3 to - the } 5 
trimming 73 t r the were found in this fill. Smaller profiles on the 


slope and pl: m of the Poverty Point mound 


Cnas al A also showed artificial fill containing frag- 
| 


wi nts of clay balls and complete absence of 
at tt The more definite evidence of mound 
st t uring Poverty Point times at lake- 
VI nds credet to the revolutionary idea 
7 t us mounds at Poverty Point 
7 Mot site were constructed dur- 
goth, fr St In M 1952 Ford undertook some excava- 
t n tions at P rty Point. Aerial photographs 
t t i 1 nstrate the presence of 
. t rks which were not suspected 
s| His studies, with the Jaketown 
Phillips, and Haag’s 
- t f flak ndustry at Jaketown, will 

utur 
| lentified as prob- 
lated to Poverty Point. The 
ited on the west bank 
I M I bout 20 miles south of 
x | y the town of 
arish, Louisiana, contains 
lls, large projectiles, 
ts, two-holed gorgets, rough 
f stone beads, all similar 
I junior author 
P rty Point artifacts at the 
u t n the west bank of the OQuach- 
rm | ( ty, Arkansas. (It may 
‘ P rty Point period 
tl west bank 
: nt or ol nnels.) Soday and Frank 
( mpetent bservers, have 
7 port I] fragments, hematite 
ngular drill, steatite 
les from this site. 
uthor 1 Howard, Uni- 
atior that t flak rsit I Arkansas, sited the Calion site. 
M f it is vered by a lumberyard but a 
\ f t int of midden material bordered 
Mot tl stres \ pottery cupation period is 
oe im pemmecs ghts. pparently preceded by a nonpottery horizon 
‘ neg fragments of clay balls, a 
luring flake knife, perforator, and a cache of six 
ht le about half greenstone celts which were almost identical 
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Point and Jaketown sites. These celts seem The report of the excavations at Jaketown 
to be characteristic of the period; the grooved and Poverty Point sites is awaited with interest 
axe reported from Poverty Point Plantation is _ since it will open a new chapter in southeastern 
unusual. archaeology. Radical revision of ideas will b 

The senior author has visited a second site in. required concerning the Archaic period, the 


Mississippi, the Paxton site, on an old river introduction of mound building, earthworks 
natural levee north of Jaketown, at which population trends, prepottery agriculture an 


site characteristic flake artifacts and other  microlithic flint industry in the lower Missis. 


Poverty Point materials are found. sippi Valley. 
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A PROBABLE PALEO-INDIAN SITE IN VERMONT 
WituiaM A. RitcHn 


THE 
eo-Indian 
Plains, 


SCIENTIFIC 


occupation 


recognition of a 
the Southwest 


the Folsom 


of 


beginning with 


s in 1927 (Roberts, 1940), the pres- 
man in the eastern United States 
the earliest demonstrated cultures of 
aic period has been suspected on the 
f random surface finds of fluted 
SOT of these artifacts have typo- 
been equated with the Clovis Fluted 
rieger, 1947, pp. 10-13), while the 
imber, showing considerable stylistic 
have provisionally been designated 
luted points” (Shetrone, 1936, pp. 240- 
wton, 1949 pI 33.35) 
cently, however, have fluted 
ported from associations of in- 
mains markedly different from and 
Ider th the ecognized cultures 
st | t States. The distribution 
t appears to be true habitation sites 
Indian pr nience now extends from 
(Webb, 1951, pp. 423-424, 432-450), 
through North Carolina (Site St. 
(McCary, 1951, pp. 9-17), and 
(Witthoft, 1952) to Vermont. 
mains of any kind which might 
relative antiquity are in all 
ssing, a recurring complex of tool 
g primarily fluted points, a 
side scrapers, knives and 
based on flakes, serves to relate 
and western groups. Moreover, 
K icky (Webb, 1950, pp. 309-310), 
Carolina, stratigraphic data, admit- 
wer, suggest the pre-Archaic position 


the culture 


nanifestations 1n SUC- 
Che St. 4 site is located at the Fall Line 
idkin River, North Carolina. Some 
present in this site characterize the 


of a nearby, deep, stratified site 
at least nine superimposed cultural 
nts, the oldest of which apparently 
the fluted (Joffre 
rsonal conversation; inspection of a part 


llections). 


point St. 4 site 


light of accumulating evidence, there- 
seem reasonable grounds for hypo- 

the 

1, 


presence, in a still undated period, 


and widely scattered, mobile, early 


hunting population over much of the eastern 
United States prior to the appearance of the 
cultures classified as Archaic. 

The data here came from the 
Reagen site in northwestern Vermont, the first 
recognized probable early man site in New 
England. its 20 or 30 
years ago, collecting has been done at this locus 
by William A. Ross and Benjamin W. Fisher 
of St. Albans, Vermont, who have generously 
lent 


presented 


Since discovery some 


their collections to the writer and given 
their consent to the preparation of this report. 
In October, 1950, 


from the Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthro- 


thanks to the aid of a grant 


pological Research, and through the courtesy 


of the owner Reagen, and Ross, who con- 
ducted the party, the writer, assisted by 
Donald Lenig, made a brief examination of 
the site and was at once impressed by its 


peculiar characteristics and situation. 


unique 
The Reagen site is located between the 
villages of Shawville and East Highgate, in 


Franklin 


It lies approximately 8 miles 


Highgate 
County, Vermont. 


southeastern Township, 


southeast Missisquoi Bay on upper Lake 
Champlain and only 6 miles south of the 
Quebec border. From an elevation of some 


300 feet abo 


feet 


River, here 200 
looks from the 
south and west across the broad valley, glimps- 


Missisquoi 


above sea level, one site 
At its nearest 


flows about three-quarters of a mile 


ing the in both directions. 


rive! 


point it 


to the west, where it is crossed by the road 
at East Highgate. Northeast of the observer 
the land continues to rise more steeply, form- 


ing a series of long, 


narrow, parallel, partly 
trending off in this same 


The 


wooded, rock ridges, 


direction for many miles. site thus oc- 


cupies a portion of the high, broad, irregular 
flank of a hill which, within about half a 
mile, rises to a maximum elevation of 700 feet 
(or 200 feet above the general level of the 
site and 500 feet above the river). Directly 


eastward, across a steep, brook-bearing ravine, 
lies a parallel ridge of about the same eleva- 
tion, called Rice Hill. 

Geologically, these highlands consist of partly 
exposed and greatly weathered Gilman quartz- 
ite cf lower Cambrian age, belonging to the 
Oak Hill succession which “occupies the whole 
region between the eastern of 


margin the 
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Champlain Lowland and the western foot of 
the Green Mountains” (Booth, 1950, pp. 1131- 
1136, 1148-1149).* Thinly mantling the rock 
at, and in the vicinity of the site, is a loose 


yellowish sand, probably deposited by the 
marine invasion of the Champlain Valley dur- 
ing late Pleistocene time 
113-116). 

The site 
still progressing, began some years ago, follow 
ing the cutting of a protective stand of 


Most regrettably, 


(Chapman, 1937, pp. 
was discovered when dune action, 


large 
white pine. the original rela 
tionship of the artifacts to the sand deposit is 


unknown. The collections made by Fisher and 


Ross and the few specimens found by Lenig 
and the writer, came from the surface over 
an area of approximately two acres of shifting 


sand, or from the wind-exposed rock which 


everywhere underlies it or stands out 


rounded weathered eminences here and ther 
the lunes. A 


among volunteer growt 


young pines may in time succeed in reestablisl 

ing a stable land surface, but at pres 

new sections are constantly being expos 

the live dunes and old ones covered uy 
Random test pits made by our party, bot! 


within and on the periphery of the area show 


revealed no humu 


kind, wel al 


Ing occupational traces, 
h bitatior n oT any 
artifactual remains d 


The changing surfa systematical| 
for artifacts, now | luces a meager 
numerous st flakes and chiy I 
chert, still litter the sand. This rejectag 
local manufacture serves to delimit tl locu 
of habitat taken together wit! 7 
artifacts stud appears to indicat a 
site of fairly extensive size. We may supp: 
that it wa intermittently Irequent 
group or gr f early hunters, havi 
quite consistent industry restricted to a small 
inventory of chipp stone tools and wea} 
and unique rubbed stone ornaments. No tra 
of bone or antl survives, nor hav an\ 
structural features been noted. However, 


thin scattering of fire-broken stones and occa 


sional bits of charcoal 


may pertain to ancient 

hearths. 
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Efforts on the Ross and Fisher tc 
locate the 
materials in the vicinity of the site have pro- 
The 179 artifacts com- 


prising the collection are fashioned from the 


part of 


source or sources of the stone 


duced negative results. 


following rocks and minerals, listed in descend- 


ing order of frequency: a banded black and 

grayish brown chert of good quality, 58 speci- 

(32.4 per cent); whitish, 


rhyolite, 


mens yellowish Or 


reddish including some _ specimens 


which mineralogically appear to be felsite (37 


or £U.0 per cent); a clear, dark gray, semi- 


translucent chert exhibiting vermicular im- 


perfections (29 or 16.2 per cent); gray and 


greenish talc (13 or 7.3 per cent); black chert, 


apparently different in texture from the first 
mentioned material (12 or 6.7 per cent); blue 
gray or mottl gray and brown chert closely 
resembling the Onondaga in New York (1 
6 per it); trap rock or basalt (7 or 3.9 
per cent); gray and white quartzite ( r 28 
pe cent); Orownisn Wray or rown ul 
like the Onondaga (3 or 1.7 per cent); yellow 
sper (2 or 1.1 per cent); and one specimer 
ch (.6 per cent) of mottled gray and whit 


chalcedony. 
f the chips and flakes in th 


ion, including those gathered in October 


chert, green chert and gray 


1950, shows 33 composed of the 


banded black and grayish brown chert, 2C 


clear gra h 3 of rhyolit > of gr tra 
ck, 2 ea f gray quartzite and mottled gra 
1d whit het ind one each of black cher 
lark 1 (the latte ipparentl 
tra lenta irtifact) In additio R sa 
that | f on this site tw r thre 
hips of striking banded orange an lack 
her 
Several points f interest attach to this 
rather wide assortment of materials. First, 
eems to have | carefully selected for qual 
ty and amenability to flaking. Also it evidently 
represent N range of sources, many 
them. probabl listant from Vermont since 


for the most part, they were unfamiliar to the 


stioned by the writer. Moreover, 


geologists qu 
very marked degree of weathering is seen o! 
the rhyolite, trap, and certain of the 


while other nd talc objects 
This 
weathering is especially evident by comparison 


rock 


a pottery-produc- 


flint a 


specimens, 


exhibit a vitreous patination. fact of 


of the rhyolite and trap with similar 


materials found in 1951 on 


in the upper Connecticut 
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lished by the inquiry, viz., that a number of 


exotic materials are present and that the deter- 
mination of their sources would furnish a very 
helpful lead concerning the movements of this 
group of people. 

The chipped stone industry of the Reagen 
embodies a complex of piercing, cutting, 
scraping and graving tools and weapons, more 
livisible into four major cate- 
gically into 14 traits. A fifth 


gOry mprises the ornaments of rubbed 


gories and typ 


ave parallels in sites 


attributable to the paleo-Indian in various parts 
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89, 14, the largest, of light green talc, has a be anticipated, closest agreement is to be found 

led edges, flattened elliptical cross jn the eastern group of stations. 
maximum thickness. A leh The Reagen component is unequivocally 
1 groove appears at the fOP  Jinked to that large constituent of early man 

8 mm.). st all w, me lia 
the full leneth ite? characterized by a fluted point tradition, 
comprising an emphasis on flake rather than 
4 short parallel COre tools and primarily upon uniface as op- 
4 ra posed to biface specialization. As such it ap- 
J ‘ees f pears to represent another variation, in a new 
locality, on a basic theme which, in over-all 
perspective, suggests with accumulating evi- 
dence, widely disseminated parallel develop- 
, ments having spatial and temporal significance. 
, In the categories of scraping and cutting 
tools, based upon modified stone flakes, the 
Reagen site exhibits the closest general simi- 
larities with fluted point sites throughout the 
country. Insofar as can be determined from 
hale descriptions and illustrations, the likenesses 
utweigh th lifferences, both as _ respects 
typology and technology, in end and _ side 
scrapers, flake knives, gravers and combinations 
thereof (Howard, 1935; Roberts, 1935, 1936, 
1939, 1940; Cotter, 1937; Webb, 1951; McCary, 
1951; Witthoft, 1952). In still other traits one 
in point to broader resemblances, some of a 
more detailed and specific order, involving 
single nt s. In point of time, the 
irliest of thes is previously mentioned, 
ar relates to the Reagen knives (or points?) with 
weak shoulder and lobate or truncated style 
base (Fig. 89, 7 "8, 831, 82) which suggest 
Sandi rorms 

These forms may have a wider distribution 
and breadth jin the eastern United States than is generally 
both supposed. Recently th writer seen, 
through the urtesy of Arthur G. Smith of 
Norwalk, Ohio, 4 smaller and thicker speci- 
nens, one witl nstricted and rounded, 3 
with rectangular and flattened bases, found on 
sutface sites in northern and central Ohio. 
They range in length from 57 to 70 mm., in 
sage “a maximum breadth from 21 to 26 mm., and in 
s _ maximum thickness from 8 to 12 mm. Their 
han pgs closest parallels, both with respect to size and 
x shape, reside with the Reagen example, shown 
as Figure 78. Greenman (personal communica- 
tion) has reported the discovery of 2 very 
rature on early man sites in the similar points from the intermediate site 
States is now very extensive (for pub- (CH-1) at Killarney, Ontario. Both are basal 
es up to 1939 see Sellards, 1940. fragments of type 1 points and came from the 
. ngton, 1949, pp. 173-184), preclud- lower component of the site “which is in beach 
ng, both in scope and nature, full comparison gravel at 56 feet above present Lake Huron 
with the Reagen site. As might theoretically level, at a depth of from 1% to 24% feet, 


and out of archaeological context. 
som-like grave 


1 
peacn gravel, 


was probably also fro 
but it was picked up on t 
face 
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point types, on 


later than 


The lanceolate 


for example, 


the fluted 


point 
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Butte I (Strong, 1935, p. 233) 
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m. this 


sur- 
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indus- 


type (Fig 


These random comparisons, tot 


text, afford little insight, in the 


of knowledge, to possible westert 
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deniable 


correspondences between the |] 
late 


Points shown in Figure 89. 24-26, 
and parallel flaked forms from the 
of the maior Laurentian 

(Ritchie. 1940, Plate 


Plate XXV, Figs, 


anceo- 
36-38. 
older levels 
Stations 
XV, Fig. 


13-16 and 


at Brewerton 
60 and p. 35: 


Pp. 71), and less 


specific similarities jn uniface flake tools, viz., 
end scrapers. side scrapers and knives (Ritchie, 
1940, Plate XV, Figs, 52-55, 59, 62. 63, 71, 72: 
Plate XX\ Figs. 1-6, 24. 34, 35) 


Caven 


complex has roots 


in the 
Industry 


€ems almost ertain, 


less “pure” ©XPression, apparently 

als taining combined derived elements 

rom industries othe than the fluted point 

s. Thus, in the femporal sequence of the 

Northeast ay be found to Occupy a posi- 
I he late | leo-Indian horizon, or s 
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carl Schmitt was killed w ) his car was struck by a train 


; e he and h amily were on their customary 
ition in the Southwest. His death is a great 


colleagues and 
ny, w Y on December 20, 1915, Karl spent the greater part 
ith in Washington, D.C., whet radi 


eh luated from William McKinley 
wh Scl | and from George Washingtor niversity, 1! iving 


af wo! ted States National Museum 


I rsity of Chicago in the fall 
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